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they had the good fortune in the end to achieve a share of the spoil out of all proportion to their previous efforts, Portuguese speculations, it would appear, even late in the fifteenth century, took very little account of the revelation of a passage to Asia by the west. They were based on the discoveries, already achieved, of island groups in the Atlantic, and upon a number of traditions which indicated that more remained to be found. The most lively and promising of these traditions was that of the Seven Cities, Seven refugee bishops, it was said, had fled by sea from the Saracen conquest of Spain in the eighth century. They had taken ship with their followers and sailed to a large island in the west where they had founded seven distinct settlements in which their descendants were maintaining a Christian civilization entirely cut off from Europe. On arrival at the island they had burnt their shipping to prevent the fainthearted from turning back, and it was suspected that after the lapse of several centuries these communities had no wish to resume contact with the European world. There was a story that some time before 1460 a Portuguese ship had been driven by a storm to the island. The crew had landed and worshipped in a Christian church, and had been invited to interview the lord of the country. But they suspected a design of the inhabitants to fire their vessel and detain them, and hurriedly made sail and returned to Portugal; and they were so scared that they refused to make another voyage in prosecution of the discovery.1 The Seven Cities were nearly always located on the island of Antilia, which usually appears as the largest of all the traditionary lands in the Atlantic. It is shown in the map of Andreas Bianca of 1436, oblong in shape, about one-third the area of Portugal, and with the seven harbours indenting the coastline* This map places Antilia some seven hundred miles west of Lisbon, and is further interesting as showing the corner of yet another land north by west of Antilia* It is inscribed "Isla de la man satanaxio" and perhaps represents some vestige of an early sighting of North America. More probably both Satanaxio and Antilia were really hazy reports of the Azores, and when the Azores were certainly discovered the identification was not accepted, but the legendary lands were pushed still farther out to the west, A map of 1463 and another of 1482 actually give the names of the seven cities of Antilia.2
Another widespread tradition was that of the island of Brasil, where it was supposed that valuable dye-woods were produced. Brasil is generally
1 No.*4, The extract from Las Casas*
3 Kretschmer, noted below, Plate VI, gives the map of 1482; that of 1463 is reproduced in J. G. Kohl's Report upon the U.S. Geographical Surveys, Washington, 1889, Vol. i.